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the wretched plight of individual weavers throughout the century is
scattered through the Sessions Papers. Something of the despairing
bitterness of the weavers in 1765 is reflected in A Letter from a Spital-
fields Weaver to a noble Duke [Bedford?], asserted to have said that
*was you a Spitalfields Weaver you could live upon tenpence a day*.
The writer suggests, in the spirit of Swift, a market for the sale of.
children,
which would make men as fond of their wives during the time of their
pregnancy as they now are of their rabbits when big ... nor offer to beat or
kick them (as is too frequent a practice) for fear of a miscarriage.... Some
persons of a despairing spirit may perhaps be concerned about the immense
number of poor people who are aged, diseased or maimed; but let them not
have the least pain upon that head, because it is well known that they are
every day dying and rotting by cold and famine, filth and vermin, as fast as
can reasonably be expected, and as to the young labourers, they are now in
almost as hopeful a condition. They cannot get work and consequently pine
away for want of nourishment to a degree that, if they are accidentally hired
to common labour, they have not strength to perform it, and thus the country
and themselves are happily delivered from the evils to come.
Though the prosperity was chequered, the period from 1800 to 1826
evidently raised the status of the Spitalfields weaver, and those are the
good years to which they afterwards looked back with such regret
The gradual migration of silk-throwing from London removed a
number of workers dependent on the varying fortunes of the silk in-
dustry, who even in good times were on the verge of starvation. At its
best, weaving in Spitalfields was an unhealthy occupation; work at the
hand-loom was both sedentary and physically trying; the constant
pressing of the bar of the loom against the stomach was a cause of ill-
health. The work was done in small, crowded rooms in horribly
insanitary dwellings, and the air was carefully excluded by paper pasted
over the cracks of the windows, to prevent the silk from losing weight
and so making the weaver liable to deductions from his earnings.122
Children began to work very young, and the trade was hereditary,
subject to new blood from the less successful of other occupations. It
was no wonder that the weavers were a diminutive race.
Francis Place considered that in manners and education the Spital-
fields weavers were in a class below that of other London artisans, but